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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


THIRTY-HOUR WEEK? 


Should the work-week be shortened 
to 30 hours instead of the present 
average of around 40? “Yes,” says 
United Steelworkers of America Pres- 
ident David McDonald. The union 
leader is now seeking support for a 
change in the federal law that pro- 
vides for the 40-hour week. 

Many businessmen and some other 
Americans are opposed to Mr. Mc- 
Donald’s plan. They argue that if the 
work-week is further shortened—and 
the pay is kept at present levels— 
many enterprises would be unable to 
operate at a profit. 


WOMAN PRIME MINISTER? 


In one hot, dusty village after an- 
other in Ceylon, a tireless campaigner 
is seeking support for the Southeast 
Asian land’s highest political office— 
that of Prime Minister. The unusual 
thing about this drive for voter sup- 
port is that the campaigner is a 
woman. She is Mrs. Sirima Bandara- 
naike, widow of the late Prime Minis- 
ter Solomon W. R. Bandaranaike, who 
was assassinated in 1959. 


FIGHTING TOOTH DECAY 


Someday you may be able to lessen 
the risk of tooth decay by eating cer- 
tain kinds of bread. A study is now 
being conducted in 4 South Dakota 
boarding schools to find out if bread, 
enriched with calcium phosphates, can 
help reduce dental destruction. Pre- 
liminary tests with bread containing 
this substance have been promising. 


UN AND ISRAEL 


The United Nations has asked Israel 
and Argentina to work out their dif- 
ferences over the seizure of Nazi 
leader Adolf Eichmann by Jewish rep- 
resentatives on Argentine soil. The 
UN criticized Israel for having made 
the “unauthorized transfer” of Eich- 
mann from Argentina to Israel last 
month. 

Eichmann is accused of responsi- 
bility for the murder of some 6,000,- 
000 Jews as a top leader in Adolf 
Hitler’s Germany before and during 
World War II. He is being held for 
trial by Israel. 


GOING TO ALASKA? 


A record number of motorists are 
expected to drive along the Alaska 
Highway to our northernmost state 
this summer. The thoroughfare, which 
officially starts at Dawson Creek, Brit- 
ish Columbia, extends 1,221 miles to 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Though the transcontinental road 
is fairly well cared for, it is a far 
cry from the smooth superhighways 
many American motorists are accus- 
tomed to using. Almost entirely un- 
paved, the Alaska Highway is nearly 
swallowed up in dust during dry 
weather, and becomes quite muddy in 
spots when it rains. 


AUSTRALIAN NEWS & INFORMATION B RIA 


MELBOURNE, population over 1,500,000, is a leading Australian city 


Australia Is Firm Ally 


Our Ties with Land of Distant Scuth Pacific Have Increased 


Steadily in Years During 


HE threat of communism is causing 

free nations everywhere to cooper- 
ate more closely. Australia, a long- 
time friend of European and North 
American lands, is now taking more 
active steps to link itself more directly 
with free Asia. 

Australia works with Thailand, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
France, Britain, and the United States 
in the Southeast Asia Treaty Organi- 
zation. SEATO was organized in 1954 
as a team for the defense of Southeast 
Asia. Australia also is linked with 
New Zealand and the United States in 
the ANZUS Treaty, a defense agree- 
ment for the Pacific area. Australia 
has welcomed about 7,000 students 
from other Asian lands this year. 

Australia feels such cooperation is 
necessary because its insular location 
no longer protects it from trouble. 
Let us, then, take a closer look at this 
nation which is becoming increasingly 
important in the free world. 

Similarities. Before World War II, 
Americans knew little about Australia 
except that it was called “the land 
down under.” It was given this name 
because it is on the other side of the 
world from us. During the war, how- 
ever, many American soldiers were 


and Since World War Il 


stationed in Australia. They fought 
together with Australians against 
Japan and got along well with the 
Aussies, as Australians call them- 
selves. 

Americans were surprised to find 
that the United States and Australia 
have much in common. For instance, 


our country—minus Alaska and Ha- - 


waii—is about the same size as Aus- 
tralia. Both nations received from 
Britain a language, a system of law 
and government, and part of their pat- 
terns of everyday life. In the 1800s 
both lands had gold rushes which drew 
thousands of immigrants. 

The people of Australia and North 
America also have much in common. 
Both love sports. U.S. soldiers found 
that Aussies, like Americans, have 
many colorful slang expressions in 
their language. Most important, Amer- 
icans found that Australians are dem- 
ocratic and egalitarian. In fact, Aus- 
tralians take voting so seriously that 
they fine citizens who fail to cast a 
ballot. 

Differences. American visitors dis- 
covered differences in Australia, too. 
Australia, as a member of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, recognizes Queen 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Democrats Begin 
Their Convention 


Republicans Meet in Chicago 
Two Weeks Later to Pick 
Their Candidates 


This month the Presidential 
race moves closer to the finish 
line as Democrats and Republi- 
cans in conventions nominate 
their candidates. Soon the big 
campaigns will be under way. 
Then, in November, the Ameri- 
can people will name the victor 
by their votes at the polls. Here 
is a preview of the conventions. 


T both political conventions, dele- 
gates will be choosing a man 
they hope can win election—and then 
lead the country as President through 
the next 4 years safely without war. 

There is little doubt that the new 
President will face serious interna- 
tional situations. Collapse of the Paris 
Summit Conference in May, the furor 
that followed downing of a U. S. 
espionage plane in Russia, the recent 
anti-American riots in Japan, and new 
signs of unfriendliness toward us 
from both communist Russia and 
China indicate that the Cold War has 
become colder. 

There will consequently be much 
discussion at both conventions on for- 
eign policy, our relations with the 
world in general, and methods for 
continuing to keep our military de- 
fenses strong. 

Platforms of both parties will set 
forth their positions on these issues 
—as well as on domestic questicns 
such as agricultural assistance, taxes, 
civil rights, and aid to education. 
After the conventions, such issues 
will be subjects of lengthy speeches 
as the nominees carry on their cam- 
paigns for victory in November. 

The American people will be able to 
see and hear most of both conventions 
via television, or listen to them by 
radio. The various broadcasting com- 
panies have prepared even more 
elaborate coverage of the political 
shows than in past years. NBC alone 
will have a staff of more than 300 
newsmen and technicians to handle 
TV and radio shows. 

CBS will have a comparable team, 
and ABC and other networks also 
have big plans for bringing the con- 
vention sessions to the living rooms 
of the nation. NBC Vice President 
William McAndrew estimates that 
more than 92,000,000 Americans 
across the nation will watch the con- 
ventions on television—as compared 
with 10,000,00 viewers (mostly resi- 
dents of eastern states) in 1948. 

To make airways listening easier 
for the public and also to shorten the 
time taken by the conventions, Demo- 
crats will hold all of their sessions at 
night. Republican sessions will also be 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Of Australia 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Elizabeth as the symbolic head of gov- 
ernment. Many Australian ways of 
life, such as school systems, are pat- 
terned after those in Britain. 

There are differences in geography, 
too. Unlike the United States, Aus- 
tralia is one-third desert and one- 
third semi-arid. The country is not 
densely populated. Today there are 
about 10,000,000 Australians, or an 
average of only 3 persons per square 
mile. They are not as evenly spread 
out as people are in our country, for 
most Australians live in the south- 
east and coastal areas. 

The seasons are the reverse of ours 
because Australia is in the southern 
hemisphere. Aussies eat their Christ- 
mas dinner under shade trees because 
the temperature usually is above 90 
degrees. In their winter season, Aus- 
tralians go north to be warm. In 
their summer they go south to be cool. 

Australia’s wild animals also differ 
from ours. It is the only country in 
the world that has many marsupials, 
or animals with pouches. These in- 
clude the kangaroo, the koala bear, 
and the wombat. Perhaps the stran- 
gest animal is the platypus, which has 
fur like a beaver, a bill and feet like 
a duck, and lays eggs. 

Australia also has the emu bird, 
which doesn’t fly; the kookaburra bird, 
which laughs instead of sings; and 
dingoes, or wild dogs, which howl but 
do not bark. Rabbits are not pets 
but pests, for there are so many of 
them that they eat up scarce pasture 
grasses. 

The Area. Australia, which includes 
the island of Tasmania, generally is 
divided into three regions. 

1. The eastern highlands are a 
chain of low peaks which run down the 
east coast. They are called the Great 
Dividing Range. Most of Australia’s 
forests are in this area, and the coastal 
plains are fertile. Tasmania is rainy 
and rugged. 

2. The central plains, stretching 
from north to south, cover about a 
third of the continent. In this area, 
sometimes called the Great Basin, are 
cattle and sheep ranches. The region 
also contains Australia’s only major 
river, the Murray. 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND are important U. S. allies helping to defend the Scuth Pacific 


3. The western plateau covers al- 
most half the continent and includes 
the vast desert areas in central Aus- 
tralia. Except for the southwest cor- 
ner, this area has little or no rainfall. 

Australia’s 2,974,581 square miles 
are broken up into 8 parts. There 
are 6 states and the Northern Terri- 
tory. The eighth part is the Austra- 
lian Capital Territory, which is some- 
thing like our District of Columbia. 
The Capital Territory is around Can- 
berra. More than half the people live 
in the 6 capital cities of the states 
and in Canberra. 

Canberra was chosen as the national 
capital in 1909. It grew slowly at 
first, but in the past 10 years has 
almost tripled in size. Population is 
now about 36,000. The city, planned 
by an American architect, looks like 
a big park. Buildings are hidden be- 
hind groves of eucalyptus trees, and 
home owners may not erect fences. 
Towering above the trees is a tall 
memorial to the United States for its 
aid during World War II. 
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HORACE BRISTOL—THREE LIONS 


RAISING SHEEP for fine wool and meat is a major Australian occupation 


Government. The original colonies 
which were established in Australia 
later became self-governing states. In 
1901 the states joined together in the 
Commonwealth of Australia. A Gov- 
ernor General represents Queen Eliza- 
beth, but the real work of government 
is carried on by the Prime Minister. 
He is aided by his Cabinet and a 
two-house Parliament elected by the 
people. 

Australia sometimes is called a 
“welfare state” because the govern- 
ment looks out for so many of the 
needs of the people. The government 
provides money for people who are old, 
ill, unemployed, or handicapped, under 
a social security plan. It gives parents 
money for each child that is born. 
The government also is responsible 
for each child’s education. When a 
person dies, the government helps pay 
for the funeral. 

Industry. For a long time Australia 
was considered a farming country. 
During the recent war years, however, 
many industries were started. Manu- 
facturing now provides the larger 
share of Australia’s income. 

Factories have increased their pro- 
duction by 8 times since the war. The 
number of factories increased from 
31,000 at the end of World War II to 
more than 54,000 at the present time. 
Last year alone about 841 new fac- 
tories began operating. 

Australia’s plants turn out goods 
ranging from electric locomotives to 
swimming suits. Especially outstand- 
ing is the auto industry. Before the 
war Australia imported auto parts 
and assembled cars. Now there are 
8 large companies making autos in 
Australia. 

Australia also has become one of 
the world’s leading producers and 
users of steel products. 

Mining. Minerals always have been 
important to Australia. In the first 
10 years following the war, mineral 
production went up three-fifths. Aus- 
tralia exports gold, lead, silver, tung- 
sten, and zinc. It has supplies of coal 
and iron ore to run its steel plants. 

Coal mining is the most important 
branch of the mining industry, fol- 
lowed by silver, lead, and zinc. The 


latter three usually are found together 
in the same deposits in Australia. 

Farming. Almost half of Australia’s 
area is farmland, and most of it is 
used for grazing. Wool still is Aus- 
tralia’s leading export. The nation 
ranks first among nations in wool 
production. Australia also is one of 
the leading producers of meat, dairy 
products, and wheat. 

The sheep and cattle country is the 
horseshoe-shaped area of grazing land 
surrounding the central deserts. This 
grazing region is known as the Out- 
back. It is a lonely region of open 
spaces where families often live a 
hundred miles apart. Children are 
taught by radio, and the doctor comes 
by plane. 

In the more humid and irrigated 
regions, wheat and other grains are 
grown. 

Future. Australia’s progress since 
the war has been encouraged by the 
arrival of more than 1,000,000 immi- 
grants to help build the country. Most 
of them came from Britain. Austra- 
lia plans to bring in still more people. 

Australia also is making headway 
in its struggle against its barren 
land. It is counting on 2 major proj- 
ects to make its arid wastes usable. 
One is going on in the Kimberly 
ranges of northwest Australia, where 
2 dams will be built to trap water for 
irrigation and hydroelectric power. 
The second project is being carried 
out in research centers where scien- 
tists are developing a tough drought- 
resistant grass which thrives in arid 
regions, such as Australia’s Simpson 
Desert. 

The Kimberly range project will 
trap the wet season’s monsoon rains 
in the Ord River. The river then will 
be harnessed for hydroelectric power 
through the 2 dams being planned and 
also will furnish water for irrigation. 

In addition to experimenting with 
drought-resistant grasses, Australia’s 
scientists also are finding new ways to 
improve the soil through the use of 
fertilizers. In addition, the govern- 
ment encourages farmers to buy inex- 
pensive, poor land and to make it 
productive. 

—By ANITA DASBACH 
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NEW ZEALAND 


BOUT 1,200 miles east of Aus- 
tralia is its most similar neigh- 
bor, the island country of New Zea- 
land. Like Australia, New Zealand 
was settled by the British and is a 
member of the British Commonwealth. 
New Zealand, a bit smaller than 
Colorado, consists of a chain of 
islands. The largest is South Island. 
Along its west coast are the Southern 
Alps Mountains. They include the 
country’s highest peak, 12,349-foot 
Mt. Cook. The east coast of South 
Island is made up of lowlands. The 
cities of Christchurch and Dunedin 
are located there. 

North Island has fertile coastal 
plains and a mountainous center. Some 
of the peaks are active volcanoes, and 
there also are geysers and hot springs. 
The main cities and ports are the 
capital, Wellington, and the country’s 
largest city, Auckland. 

Because New Zealand lies south of 
the equator, the warmest parts of the 
country are in the north and the 
seasons are the reverse of ours. July 
is the coldest month, and January and 
February are the warmest. 

Although New Zealand’s soil is not 
very fertile, the abundant rains pro- 
duce fine pastures. Livestock raising 
is the chief occupation. Sheep are 
found in the hilly regions. Dairy 
cattle are raised on the moist lowlands 
along the west coast. Beef cattle are 
found on the drier eastern plains. 
Wheat is the chief crop around Christ- 
church, and citrus fruits are grown 
around Auckland. 

Rushing streams give New Zealand 
a large supply of hydroelectric power. 
Manufacturing, however, has not be- 
come very important because of a lack 
of raw materials. There are few min- 
erals, except for some coal and gold. 

Instead, New Zealand depends on 
farms for its chief exports—dairy 
products, meat, and wool. It is the 
world’s third largest producer of wool. 





GLACIER in New Zealand 


Imports consist chiefly of metals and 
other raw materials, machinery, and 
petroleum. 

New Zealand was discovered by the 
Dutch Hollanders in 1642 and was ex- 
plored by the British in the late 1700s. 
New Zealand was annexed by Britain 
in 1840, and British colonists began 
arriving the same year. In recent 
years, too, British immigrants have 
been coming to New Zealand, and the 
country’s population now is 2,282,000. 

Among New Zealand’s people are 
about 146,000 brown-skinned Maoris. 
They are the oldest of natives of New 
Zealand, whose ancestors were on the 
islands centuries ago. 
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Today and Yesterday 





EWING GALLOWAY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON being inaugurated as President at New York City 


Artist used wax figures to portray the scene as it might have appeared. 


Dramatic Events of the Past 


HE streets of quiet, old Philadel- 

phia were filled with people who 
were talking in hushed voices. Citi- 
zens frequently glanced at the door 
of the Old State House where the Con- 
tinental Congress was in session. Sud- 
denly, the bell atop the State House 
rang out the news—Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s resolution calling for a Declara- 
tion of Independence from Britain 
had been approved! The time, of 
course, was early July, 1776. 

Here are some other dramatic events 
that occurred in our history: 

May 13, 1607. Three ships—God- 
speed, Susan Constant, and Discovery 
—made their way up the James River 
in Virginia. Adventurers from the 3 
vessels settled in an area they called 
James Towne (Jamestown), and es- 
tablished the first permanent English 
settlement in America. 

December 21, 1620. After more than 
2 months of tossing, bobbing, and 
lurching on the stormy Atlantic, the 
Pilgrims’ ship Mayflower anchored 
near what is now Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts. There, the voyagers set foot 
on American soil and began their 
settlement. 

April 18, 1775. Around 11 o’clock 
on the night of April 18, Paul Revere 
made his famous ride to warn Minute- 
men near Boston of British troop 
movements. The following day, April 
19, the Minutemen fought their first 
real pitched battle with British regu- 
lars at Lexington. 

April 30, 1789. A crowd was gath- 
ering outside the newly decorated 
Federal Hall in New York City on 
the morning of April 30. Spectators 
hoped to catch a glimpse of the na- 
tional hero—George Washington— 
who was to be sworn in as the first 
President under the Constitution. 

September 14, 1814. On September 
13, 1814, Francis Scott Key went 
aboard a British-held American war- 
ship in the Baltimore harbor to seek 
the release of a friend. The British 
forced Key to stay aboard while they 
shelled nearby Fort McHenry. 
Through the flashes of exploding 
shells and rockets, he saw Old Glory 
waving proudly above the ramparts of 
the fort. Then late that dark night, 
the cannonading stopped. Was the 
flag still there? 

Key peered anxiously toward the 


fort as the first rays of dawn ap- 
peared. Yes! There it was.... “Now 
it catches the gleam of the morning’s 
first beam. . ..” Key began jotting 
down a poem about the flag that morn- 
ing. His words later became those of 
our National Anthem. 

November 19, 1863. A tall, tired- 
looking man got off the train at 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. It was 
President Abraham Lincoln who was 
going to the Pennsylvania town to 
dedicate a military cemetery in honor 
of Civil War soldiers who had died 
there just a few months before. The 
short speech that Lincoln made on 
that occasion continues to live as one 
of the most inspired addresses of all 
time. 

April 14, 1865. In Ford’s Theater, 
Washington, D.C., President Lincoln 
sat in a chair watching the play “Our 
American Cousin.” The President was 
more relaxed than he had been for 
some time because the tragic Civil 
War had come to an end April 9. 

Suddenly a shot rang out. The 
President slumped over his chair, as 
his assassin—actor John Wilkes 
Boothe—dashed out of the theater. 
Lincoln died the following day in a 
house across the street from the 
theater. 

May 20, 1927. A tall, slender young 
man climbed into the cockpit of a little 
silver airplane. About 3314 hours 
later, he was a world celebrity. He 
was Charles A. Lindbergh, the first 
man to make a solo flight across the 
Atlantic from New York to Paris. 

December 7, 1941. The calm of a 
Sunday morning in the United States 
was suddenly shattered by a news 
story that shocked Americans from 
coast to coast. Japanese planes had 
attacked our military bases at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii. On the following 
day, Congress declared war. Thus, we 
entered World War II against Japan 
and its allies—Germany and Italy— 
which continued until 1945 at a great 
cost in human lives and property 
destruction. 

July 16,1945. Scientists at a secret 
testing site in New Mexico waited 
nervously for the outcome of man’s 
first full-scale nuclear bomb test. The 
successful experiment ushered in a 
new era in warfare. 

—By ANTON BERLE 








News Quiz 











Political Conventions 


1. Why is it that international issues 
probably will make up a good part of 
the platform pledges of both the Re- 
publican and Damecsatie parties at the 
July conventions? 


2. How are convention programs be- 
ing shaped so as to make it easier for 
the American people to follow them by 
television and radio? 


3. Compare time estimates for the 2 
conventions. 


4. Briefly sketch the preconvention 
standing of the 4 leading candidates for 
the Democratic Presidential nomination. 


5. What effect is former President 
Truman’s decision to stay away from 
the Democratic convention likely to have 
on Senator Symington’s hopes of win- 
ning his party’s nomination? 


6. Write a short essay on your ideas 
of what the nominating results of the 
Republican convention are likely to be. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think national conventions 
are the best means of choosing Presi- 
dential and Vice Presidential candidates? 
Explain your answer. 


2. Which party do you think will put 
a candidate in the White House for the 
4 years after January 1961? Give rea- 
sons for your choice. 


Australia and New Zealand 


1. In what defense groups do Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand work with us 
as allies? 


2. Tell something about the similari- 
ties that link Australia and the United 
States. 


3. What are the differences? 

4. Describe Australia and New Zea- 
land geographically. 

5. How is Australia governed? 

6. Briefly list chief Australian agri- 
cultural products. 


7. How has Australian industry fared 
in recent years? 


8. What about mining in the land 
“down under”? 


9. List some of the projects that sug- 
gest an even brighter future for Austra- 
lia. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think our alliances with 
Australia and New Zealand are worth- 
while? Why, or why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What issue is involved in differ- 
ences of opinion between Moscow and 
Peking? 

2. According to business experts, what 


is the outlook for our economy for the 
remainder of 1960? 


3. Tell something about the back- 
—* of Robert Menzies and Walter 
Nash. 


4. What is Euratom? 
the news? 


5. List some of the important things 
to remember in case of a hurricane. 


Why is it in 


6. Why has Congress decided to reevs- 
temporarily this summer? 


7. What event in 1945 forced the world 
. revise its outlook on methods of war- 
are? 


8. How did a Senate committee judge 
handling of the U-2 plane incident? 

9. Name the East North Central 
States. 


10. Which of the Great Lakes lies be- 
tween Wisconsin and Michigan? 


11. What East North Central state has 
a frontier with Missouri? 


References 
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The Story of the 


Moscow and Peking— 
Differences of Opinions 


The battle of words between Moscow 
and Peking over what is really the 
“true communist doctrine” continues 
in newspapers and speeches in Rus- 
sia and Red China. At stake in this 
ideological struggle, according to cer- 
tain observers, may be the leadership 
of the entire Red camp. 

Not long ago, Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev told a meeting of Com- 
munist satellite leaders in Europe that 
must henceforth interpret the 
writings of such early Red thinkers 
as Nikolai Lenin in the light of chang- 
ing times. This is regarded as a direct 
Red China’s Mao Tse- 


they 


slap at boss 


WIDE WORLD 


PRIME MINISTERS Robert Menzies 
of Australia (left) and Walter Nash 
of New Zealand 

tung, who has insisted that Lenin’s 
teachings should be followed to the 
letter today as in the past. 

What's behind it? In back of this 
controversy over the ideas of Lenin 
and other communist leaders of the 
past are differences between Moscow 
and Peking over how to deal with 
the free world. Mao insists, parrot- 
ing Lenin’s words, that “war with the 
western imperialists is inevitable.” 
Hence, the Red Chinese leader now 
argues that no efforts should be made 
to get along with the free world, par- 
ticularly the United States, on a peace- 
ful basis. 

In his speech to satellite officials, 
Premier Khrushchev flatly stated that 
there must be “peaceful coexistence” 
between the communist and western 
nations even though Lenin taught that 
war between them is “inevitable.” The 
Soviet leader added that “only mad- 
men and lunatics can now call for 
another world war. As for the men 
of sound mind . . . they cannot but 
be aware of the fatal consequences 
of another war.” 

Where will it lead? No one knows 
what future course the battle of words 
between Moscow and Peking will 
take. However, many observers be- 
lieve that a showdown struggle be- 
tween proponents of the 2 points of 
view—both inside Russia and Red 
China—is highly possible in the not- 
so-distant future. 


Business Experts Take 
A Look at the Economy 


When 1959 came to an end, a major- 
ity of economists and other business 
experts predicted that we were enter- 
ing the “soaring sixties” in which 
employment, earnings, and commerce 
would leap to new highs. The year 
of 1960, it was predicted at the time, 
would start off the new decade with 
a record-breaking business boom. 

Has 1960 lived up to these expecta- 
tions? Not entirely. Family earn- 
ings have increased, and are now aver- 
aging an all-time high of more than 


$5,000 a year. But unemployment, with 
around 4,000,000 names on the list of 
jobless, is still high. Also, factory 
production and individual incomes are 
well below the figures predicted for 
1960 by many business leaders 6 
months ago. 

What of the future? Can the nation 
expect good or bad times during the 
rest of 1960 and in the months be- 
yond? 

In a recent panel discussion spon- 
sored by the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, a majority of experts predicted 
continued good times throughout the 
remainder of the year, and possibly 
throughout 1961. But at least one 
panelist—Frank Morris who is re- 
search director for the Investment 
Bankers Association of America—felt 
that business activities will decline 
before the end of 1960. 


Staunch Western Allies 
in the Pacific Area 


Robert Gordon Menzies of Aus- 
tralia and Walter Nash of New Zea- 
land lead 2 nations that are closely 
allied with us. 

Robert Menzies is one of the most 
popular Prime Ministers Australia has 
ever had. Even his opponents admit 
that he would most likely be returned 
to power if elections were held today. 

The Australian leader, who will be 
66 in December, was born in Jeparit, 
Australia, the son of a storekeeper. 
A good student, he won scholarships 
in both college and law school. He was 
one of Australia’s highest-paid law- 
yers when he gave up that career to 
enter politics in 1928. 

Since that time, Mr. Menzies has 
held a wide variety of government 
posts. He began his political career 
as a member of his district legisla- 
ture. In 1934 he was elected to Par- 
liament, and later he served as his 
country’s Attorney General. Four 
years after he became a member of 
Parliament, he was made Prime Min- 


IT’S RUN BY THE SUN. This U. S. electric car, built in 1912, is on the way 
to Rome as part of a European tour to show off its “roof power-drive”—a panel 


of 10,000 silicon cells. 


The cells, recently installed, convert the sun’s rays into 


energy to feed batteries that run the ancient vehicle. 


ister for the first time—a post he held 
until 1941. As leader of the new 
Liberal Party, he won elections again 
in 1949, and has been supported at the 
polls ever since. 

Walter Nash has been an important 
leader in New Zealand’s Labor Party 
most of the time since he moved to 
the Pacific island country from his 
native England in 1909. He has held 
many high government posts, includ- 
ing that of Minister of Finance and 
Ambassador to the United States. The 
78-year-old Labor Party leader has 
served as Prime Minister of his coun- 
try since the fall of 1957. 

Mr. Nash studied law, but decided 
to drop that career while still a youth 
to enter the bicycle business. When 
he moved to New Zealand with his 
wife and children he made his living 
by representing British publishing 
and manufacturing firms. It was dur- 
ing these early years in New Zealand 
that he became interested in politics 





NOT LEMONADE. Just cold water is sold at this stand in New Delhi, India, 
Vendor charges less than a penny for a glass. 


during a heat wave. 


and joined the small but growing 
Labor Party there. Mr. Nash has had 
an important part in shaping his 
party’s policies in his adopted country 
ever since. 


Can Europe Get Britain 
To Join Euratom? 


A special committee of leaders of 
free Western Europe is meeting in 
London with one major objective in 
mind—to encourage Britain to join 
Euratom. So far, however, London 
has remained outside of this group. 

Euratom is an organization that un- 
dertakes joint development of atomic 
energy for its 6 present member coun- 
tries—France, West Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. The 6 countries are also mem- 
bers of the Common Market, under 
which they cooperate closely in mat- 
ters of trade. 

Britain has been reluctant to join 
Euratom and the Common Market be- 
sause 1. she fears such a move might 
weaken ties with the other Common- 
wealth nations with which London has 
important business dealings; and 2. 
there is some trade rivalry between 
England and such Euratom members 
as France and West Germany. 


More Americans Buy 
Business Securities 


More and more Americans are buy- 
ing shares in the nation’s business 
and industrial firms. According to a 
survey completed earlier this year, 
14% of this country’s families are now 
buying business securities. That com- 
pares with 10% of American families 
doing so in 1955, and less than 8% in 
1952. 

The study, made by the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of 
Michigan, shows that an increasing 
number of citizens are buying securi- 
ties on a monthly-purchase plan. Under 
this plan, individuals put aside a cer- 
tain amount of money each month and 
invest it in their favorite stocks. 

The Michigan study also indicates 
that a substantial number of securi- 
ties buyers have incomes of less than 
$8,000 a year. However, the survey 
shows that families with earnings of 
more than $15,000 annually own about 
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40% of all securities now held by 
Americans. More than half of these 
families own stock. 


Tips for You in 
Case of a Hurricane 


If you live in the eastern half of 
the country, or in the Gulf Coast area, 
you may find yourself faced with the 
threat of a hurricane before the year 
is out. Midsummer to October form 
the most dangerous hurricane season 
along the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. 
If you live in, or plan to visit these 
areas, remember the following Red 
Cross hurricane safety tips: 

1. Read newspapers and listen to 
radios for official Weather Bureau 
hurricane reports. 

2. Store garden furniture, tools, 
awnings and other loose objects in a 
safe place. 

3. Board up windows and put storm 
shutters in place. 

4. If you are told to evacuate, don’t 
delay. Just get out and follow instruc- 
tions; a minute could save your life. 

5. Don’t run the risk of being ma- 
rooned. Get away from low-lying 
land, beaches, or other places likely to 
be swept by high winds and tides. 

6. Don’t go outside during the 
storm. Stay indoors, preferably in a 
brick or concrete building. 

7. Stay away from windows. 

8. If the center or “eye” of the 
storm passes directly overhead, there 
will be a deceptive lull, lasting for as 
long as 30 minutes. Stay where you 
are during this calm period. The wind 
will return from the opposite direction 

-perhaps with greater force. 

9. Fill bathtub, bottles, and cooking 
utensils with water. Keep a store of 
extra food that does not require cook- 
ing. Be sure to have a flashlight or 
candles handy to use in the event of 
power failures. 

10. Don’t touch fallen wires. Re- 
port wire damage to police or power 
companies. 


Can African Lands Agree 
On a United Continent 


By the end of this year, Africa is 
expected to have a total of some 
16 independent countries. Can these 
lands form a union as some African 
leaders hope to achieve? Most observ- 
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NEW DAM being built along Yellow River in communist China. 
big program of Chinese Reds in drive to raise industrial power rapidly. 
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SCRUB TEAM. Girls in East Pakistan often do laundry along a river as part 
of their chores at home—while mother’s cooking meals in the kitchen. 


ers feel that such a union is just about 
impossible at this time because of the 
wide cultural, religious, and other dif- 
ferences among the various peoples of 
Africa. 

Nevertheless, representatives from 
a dozen or so African states are now 
working on plans for a united con- 
tinent. These delegates held a con- 
ference not long ago in Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia, where they agreed to con- 
tinue working for closer cooperation 
among African states. However, they 
found that most of Africa’s countries 
are so deeply concerned over local 
problems that they have little time 
left to consider the question of how to 
form a union of the entire continent. 

The Arab lands of northern Africa, 
for instance, are involved in the dis- 
pute with Israel. Such Negro coun- 
tries as the Congo, Somalia, and 
Ghana are involved in border disputes 
with neighbors as well as with the big 
problem of providing a better life for 
their people. 
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WIDE WORLD 


It is part cof 


News in Brief from 
Around the Globe 


Caracas, Venezuela. Venezuela has 
asked the Organization of American 
States (OAS) to check into charges 
that the Dominican Republic helped 
would-be assassins in the recent at- 
tempt on the life of Venezuelan Presi- 
dent Romulo Betancourt. President 
Betancourt narrowly escaped death 
when a car was blown up next to the 
one in which he was riding. 

One reason that Venezuela suspects 
the Dominican Republic of taking part 
in the plot on Mr. Betancourt’s life is 
that top members of a Venezuelan 
dictatorship who were ousted from of- 
fice in 1958 took refuge in the Carib- 
bean island country. Reportedly, these 
refugees have been plotting a revolt 
against the Betancourt government 
with the knowledge of Dominican Re- 
public authorities. 

Havana, Cuba. Havana was rocked 
not long ago by another munitions ex- 
plosion similar to the one that oc- 
curred on a ship in the city’s harbor 
earlier this year. The government of 
President Fidel Castro had blamed the 
earlier explosion on the United States 
—a charge the U. S. denies. So far, 
Mr. Castro hasn’t made any similar 
accusation against us regarding the 
latest disaster in Havana. 

Washington, D.C. A U.S. Senate 
committee recently issued its report 
on the U-2 plane incident, saying the 
craft should not have been sent over 
Russia at a date so close to that of the 
May summit meeting. The committee, 
made up of Republicans as well as 
Democrats, also criticized the Admin- 
istration for “bungling” in its ex- 
planation of the spy plane’s opera- 
tions. 

Moscow, Russia. The Soviets are 
in the midst of new rocket tests in 
the mid-Pacific area. The region, 
which is some 1,000 miles southwest 
of Hawaii, is roughly similar to the 
one in which the Reds tested rockets 
last January. The tests, Mo.cow says, 





will continue through July 31, and will 
include experiments on powerful new 
multi-stage rockets. 

Capitol Hill. Because congressional 
leaders felt it was impossible to fin- 
ish work on the long list of measures 
up for consideration, they decided on 
a recess while the political conven- 
tions are being held this month. The 
lawmakers left Capitol Hill before the 
Fourth of July weekend, and plan to 
return to their desks early in August. 

Some of the “unfinished” business 
Congress still faces includes measures 
dealing with 1. medical care for older 
Americans; 2. federal aid to help 
states build schools; 3. higher mini- 
mum wage standards; 4. federal aid 
for improved housing, and many 
others. In addition, Congress has not 
yet set aside all the funds needed by 
government agencies to carry out 
their activities in the coming year, a 
situation that is not unusual at this 
season. 


Top Sports Figure of 
The Past—Jim Thorpe 


Here is a sketch of another of the 
most famous of American figures in 
the world of sports of the past—Jim 
Thorpe, who was an ace in numerous 
events. 


HE old Pennsylvania town of 

Mauch Chunk received a new name 
a few years ago. By popular vote, 
citizens decided to call the town Jim 
Thorpe in honor of the great athlete 
who began his rise to fame at a 
Pennsylvania school. 

Jim Thorpe was born in 1888 in a 
prairie farmhouse in Oklahoma. Of 
Indian-Irish-French descent, he used 
the Indian tribal name Bright Path. 

Young Thorpe went to the Carlisle 
Indian School in Pennsylvania. No 
iia” longer in existence, 
; this U. S. govern- 
ment school was or- 
ganized specifically 
to educate young 
Indians. 

At Carlisle, Jim 
became an athletic 
sensation. On the 
gridiron, the tall, 
rugged youth was 
all-round athlete almost unstoppable 
as a ball carrier. In 1911, in games 
against the top college teams, he had 
touchdown runs of 90 yards or more 
in 7 games. He punted for 80 yards 
or more, and place-kicked goals from 
mid-field. In 1912 he scored 25 touch- 
downs and made 198 points—a record 
which has never been equaled. 

In a game with the Army, Jim 
scored 22 points. The young Army 
halfback who on one occasion stopped 
Thorpe—many years later called that 
incident one of his biggest sport 
thrills. The Army player was Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

Jim was as sensational in track as 
in football. He could run, jump, and 
throw the weights, and usually won 6 
or 8 events in a track meet. The big, 
black-haired Indian won the 1912 
Olympic Games in Sweden almost 
singlehandedly for the U. S. 

Later Jim played big-league base- 
ball for 7 years. He also was active 
in helping to organize professional 
football in the United States. The 
colorful athlete died in 1953 of a heart 
attack at Los Angeles. 





JIM THORPE. 
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The Conventions 


(Concluded from page 1) 


in the evening, except for 1 morning 
session at which the party platform 
will be presented to delegates. 
Republicans hope to hold their con- 
vention sessions to a total of about 
18 hours. Democrats think reaching 
a decision on their nominee will re- 
quire 40 or 50 hours of formal meet- 
ings. To save time, both parties have 


READY for Democratic Convention in Los Angeles. 
use for speeding TV and radio programs to the nation. 
will direct coverage from booth overlooking meeting floor. 


facilities. 
eliminated “ladies day” speeches— 
which in the past were traditional— 
by outstanding women party mem- 
bers. 

Democrats lead off the political 
powwows, with their national conven- 
tion opening today, Monday, July 11, 
in Los Angeles. This city, famous for 
its Hollywood motion picture center, 
is host to a national political conven- 
tion for the first time. There have 
been 2 previous ones on the West 
both at San Francisco—the 
first in 1920, when Democrats nomi- 
nated James Cox; the other in 1956, 
when Republicans nominated Mr. 
Eisenhower for a second term. 

Before their meeting began in Los 
Angeles, Democratic hopefuls were 
busy seeking support that might as- 
sure them enough votes to clinch the 


Coast, 


nomination on an early ballot by the 
delegates. Outstanding among these 
candidates are 3 U. S. senators, which 
is rather unusual. (Only 1 man, 
Warren G. Harding in 1920, has been 
elected directly to the Presidency 
from the Senate.) 

Senator John Kennedy of Massachu- 
setts held a favored position at pre- 
convention time. He claimed that he 
had at least 600 votes pledged, and 
hoped that this number would be in- 
creased to a majority that might give 
him the Presidential nomination on 


the first or second ballot. (To win 
nomination, 761 of the total number of 
1,521 convention votes are needed.) 

If nominated, Senator Kennedy 
would be the first Catholic so desiy- 
nated since Democrats chose Gover- 
nor Alfred E. Smith of New York in 
1928. If elected, Mr. Kennedy would 
be our first Catholic President. 

A youthful, handsome 43, Mr. Ken- 
nedy almost won the Democratic 
nomination for Vice President in 
1956. In the 4 years since, he has 
worked hard in his try for the 1960 
Presidential nomination. He has been 
markedly successful in winning Pri- 
mary elections. His chances of attain- 
ing his first goal, the nomination as a 
step toward November, are good—but 
with reservations, since he has had 
powerful opposition. 


Lyndon Johnson of Texas—52 in 
August—leader of the Democratic 
majority in the Senate, has cam- 
paigned quietly but effectively. He 
had a sizable bloc of votes pledged be- 
fore the voting began in Los Angeles, 
perhaps enough to keep Mr. Kennedy 
from easy victory. Whether Senator 
Johnson could maneuver his way to 
the nomination for himself was an- 
other matter, but he might be power- 
ful enough to have a great deal to say 
about who should be chosen. 

If nominated, Mr. Johnson would be 


NBC-TV 


Artist’s drawing of convention hall shows workrooms NBC will 
Top commentators David Brinkley and Chet Huntley (upper left) 
CBS, ABC, and other networks also have planned special 
When the Los Angeles show is over, TV, radio, and newspaper reporters will go to Republican Convention. 


the first candidate from the former 
Confederate states since the Civil 
War. If elected, he would be the first 
resident of Texas to become President. 
(Texas born, Mr. Eisenhower grew 
up in Abilene, Kansas.) 

Stuart Symington of Missouri, 59, 
has avoided the Primaries, which he 
feels are not true indicators of the 
standing of candidates. 

A former Secretary of the Air 
Force, he has preached consistently 
that our defense forces are becoming 
inadequate in face of the growing 
might of Russia. He has held other 
government positions, has been a suc- 
cessful businessman, and is generally 
popular with people he meets. 

Should Senators Kennedy and John- 
son bring about a stalemate in the 
balloting, Mr. Symington’s chances 


would increase. The Missouri senator 
has had the backing of former Presi- 
dent Truman—but the former Chief 
Executive decided unexpectedly not to 
put in a personal appearance at Los 
Angeles to make his influence felt. 

Adlai Stevenson, 60, of Illinois, 
was in the race—although the former 
governor was twice nominated, in 
1952 and 1956, and twice defeated in 
Presidential elections. Mr. Stevenson 
said he was not actively seeking nomi- 
nation, but was ready to accept a 
draft. 

Besides the 4 front runners listed 
above, a number of other Democratic 
hopefuls were at hand. These in- 
cluded Governors Edmund ‘Pat’ 
Brown of California, George Docking 
of Kansas, Hershel Loveless of Iowa, 
and Robert Meyner of New Jersey. 
They were given Democratic “favor- 
ite son” endorsements in their states, 
as was Senator George Smathers of 
Florida. 

Quite possibly one of the hopefuls 
would stand a chance of becoming the 
Democratic Presidential candidate if 
a convention deadlock arose over the 
4 front runners. 

More probably, the hopefuls would 
have a better chance in competing for 
the Vice Presidential spot. Others with 
an eye on the second post included 
Senators Hubert Humphrey of Minne- 
sota (who gave up campaigning for 
the Presidency after defeats in the 
Primaries), Henry Jackson of Wash- 
ington, and a number of others. 

Republicans meet in Chicago July 
25, with a good chance that their con- 
vention wil! be short and—in public, 
at least—harmonious. 

Vice President Richard Nixon, 47, 
of California, is almost certain to be 
chosen as the GOP candidate for the 
Presidency. It is quite probable that 
he will be nominated on the first bal- 
lot—or very possibly by voice accla- 
mation without a formal vote. 

Mr. Nixon is serving his second 
term with President Eisenhower, and 
has played a prominent role in the 
Administration in both national and 
international affairs. An experienced 
party man, the Vice President has 
been building up support for his nomi- 
nation with great success—especially 
in the past 2 years. 

Mr. Nixon, nevertheless, does have 
opponents in Republican councils. He 
has been a controversial figure in gov- 
ernment on numerous occasions, and 
there might be an attempt to prevent 
his selection as Presidential candidate 
at Chicago—although success of any 
such effort is highly doubtful. 

Governor Nelson Rockefeller, 52, of 
New York, was looked upon last year 
as a candidate who might stop Nixon. 
Mr. Rockefeller seemed to have given 
up the idea of seeking the Presidency 
some months ago. Then, in recent 
weeks, he gave the impression of a 
man who had regained interest in the 
nomination—if the convention chose 
to draft him. 

In speeches, the New York governor 
has urged more open and specific dis- 
cussion of issues that the country 
needs to solve—especially the prob- 
lems of defense. Some Republicans 
have felt that Mr. Rockefeller’s dec- 
larations have been critical of the 
Eisenhower Administration. The gov- 
ernor has denied this. 

Among Republicans being men- 
tioned for the Vice Presidential nomi- 
nation are Henry Cabot Lodge, U. S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations; 
and James Mitchell, Secretary of 
Labor. 
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Touring America 





East North Central States 


This is the seventh in a series of 
special features about the 50 states. 
This week we visit the East North 
Central States, one of our nation’s 
leading industrial and farming areas. 


Ohio. Capital: Columbus. Popula- 
tion: 9,206,000; ranks 5th. Area: 41,- 
222 square miles; ranks 35th. En- 
tered the Union: 1803, the 17th state 
to be admitted. 

Ohio is among our most important 
industrial states. Its factories turn 
out everything from wire and nails 
to cash registers and automobiles. 

Akron makes most of the tires and 
inner tubes used in our country. Ohio 
factories also produce steel, soap, 
matches, and airplanes. They make 


glass, refrigerators, weighing scales, 
and machinery. 

Ohio stands first in clay and lime 
production, second in coke and pig 
iron, 


and fifth in bituminous coal. 





cao RAILWAY 
TRANSFERRING COAL from railway 
to boat at Toledo, Ohio 


Toledo is a big coal-shipping port. 
Ohio also produces natural gas, oil, 
and peat. 

Rich soil has made Ohio a leader 
in farming. Corn, wheat, oats, soy- 
beans, tobacco, apples, grapes, pota- 
toes, popcorn, and livestock are raised 
in the Buckeye State. Hundreds of 
farmers raise baby chicks. Ohio has 
nearly 1,000 acres in greenhouses 
where vegetables are grown. 

People from Ohio like to recall that 
their state gave the world both light 
and flight. Thomas Edison was born 
in Ohio, and the Wright Brothers de- 
signed their airplane in Dayton. 
Ohioans are also proud that 7 Presi- 
dents were born in Ohio. 

Michigan. Capital: Lansing. Popu- 
lation: 7,705,000; ranks 7th. Area: 
58,216; ranks 23rd. Entered Union: 
1837, the 26th state to be admitted. 

Michigan, the only state bordering 
4 of the Great Lakes, is divided into 
2 parts by the waters of Lakes Michi- 
gan and Huron and by the narrow 
Straits of Mackinac. The Soo Canal, 
connecting Lakes Huron and Superior, 
is the world’s busiest canal. 

Upper Michigan has rich mines and 
forests. Lower Michigan is noted for 
farms and factories. 

Michigan’s wealth of resources in- 
cludes fine soil, forests, minerals, and 
an abundance of fresh water. These 
riches have made it possible for 
Michigan to excel in many ways. 

Over half of our cars come from 
Michigan factories. Detroit is often 
called the automobile capital of the 


world. Cars and parts are also made 
in Pontiac, Lansing, Dearborn, and 
Flint. 

The state is famous for furniture 
(Grand Rapids), paper (Kalamazoo), 
breakfast foods (Battle Creek), fur- 
naces and wooden shoes (Holland), 
and baby foods (Fremont). Other 
factory products include refrigera- 
tors, chemicals, boats, drugs, hard- 
ware, and diesel engines. 

Michigan leads the states in salt 
and gypsum. It ranks second in iron 
ore. It has valuable deposits of oil, 
natural gas, and limestone. Nearly 
all the graphite used in lead pencils 
comes from mines near Saginaw. 

Farm products bring the Wolverine 
State $700,000,000 a year. The state 
is a leader in growing cherries, navy 
beans, cantaloupes, celery, cucumbers, 
strawberries, and tomatoes. Pepper- 
mint, spearmint, and tulips are raised. 
Cattle, hogs, and wheat bring money 
to farmers. 

Michigan is a favorite summer and 
winter playground. Wherever you 
stand in Michigan, it’s said, you are 
never more than 6 miles from a lake 
or stream. The state’s 11,000 spar- 
kling lakes have earned it the name 
“Water Wonderland.” 

Indiana. Capital: Indianapolis. 
Population: 4,507,000; ranks 10th. 
Area: 36,291; ranks 38th. Entered 
the Union: 1816, the 19th state to be 
admitted. 

It isn’t surprising that one town in 
Indiana is named Santa Claus. After 
taking a look at the wealth of natural 
resources found in Indiana, it seems 
that the jolly old fellow may have 
emptied his whole bag of gifts there. 
The state is blessed with good soil, 
rich mineral resources, and an excel- 
lent location for trade. 

Indiana’s 5l-mile waterfront on 
Lake Michigan is one of our nation’s 
busiest manufacturing areas. Here 
are the world’s biggest steel mill, oil 
refinery, and cement plant. 

Factories in Indiana turn out steel, 
cars, farm tovis, sewing machines, 
refrigerators, and gasoline pumps. 
They make phones, band instruments, 
and prefabricated homes. 

In most years Indiana earns over a 
billion dollars from farm products. 
The big crop is corn, much of which 
is fed to livestock. Soybeans, oats, 
and wheat are grown. 
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Indiana ranks among the top 5 
coal-mining states. Fine limestone 
from Indiana mines has been used in 
famous buildings, including the Em- 
pire State Building in New York 
City. 

Illinois. Capital: Springfield. Pop- 
ulation: 9,699,000; ranks 4th. Area: 
56,400; ranks 24th. Entered the Un- 
ion: 1818, the 21st state to be ad- 
mitted. 

Illinois won its nickname long ago. 
In the old days, the state’s sweeping 
grasslands gave it the nickname 
Prairie State. Today Illinois is an 
industrial giant, although the old 
prairie lands still have prosperous 
farms. Reaching across the state are 
many transportation routes, with Chi- 
cago the hub of a great network. 

Many places in the world use plows, 
harvesters, and other farm machines 
from Illinois factories. The state is 
a leader in steel, radios, telephone and 
telegraph equipment. Its factories 
make chemicals, clothing, hardware 
and transportation equipment. Meat 
packing plants are located in Chicago, 
Peoria, and East St. Louis. 

The state usually ranks third in 
farm production. [Illinois farmers 
grow corn, wheat, oats, barley, pop- 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
MICHIGAN is center of U. S. automobile industry. Above, headlights are being 
given final inspection before a Ford is sent on the road to market. 
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corn, and fruit. The state produces 
two-fifths of our nation’s soybeans. 
Hog raising and dairy farming are 
important. 

Illinois mines coal and clay. Pig 
iron is the most valuable product of 
its mineral-refining industries. 

Chicago, the nation’s second-largest 
city, is an important grain market and 
industrial area. It is the nation’s sec- 
ond-largest printing and publishing 
center. Completion of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway is making Chicago an 
important maritime port—a harbor 
which serves ocean-going ships. 

People in Illinois call their state the 
Land of Lincoln. The state is noted 
for its monuments to Abraham Lin- 
coln, who went from the Illinois prairie 
to the White House. 

Wisconsin. Capital: Madison. Popu- 
lation: 3,861,000; ranks 14th. Area: 
56,154; ranks 26th. Entered Union: 
1848, the 30th state to be admitted. 

With more cows than people, Wis- 
consin is often called America’s Dairy- 


land. It ranks first in milk and 
cheese. 
Farmers in Wisconsin also raise 


corn, beets, peas, oats, peppermint, 
horse-radish, potatoes, and cranber- 
ries. They process maple sugar and 
18,000,000 pounds of honey a year. 
Wisconsin leads in producing ginseng, 
an herb used in medicines. Much of 
the hemp raised in the country comes 
from Wisconsin. 

Food processing is a big business. 
Wisconsin has many factories that can 
vegetables and make powdered and 
condensed milk. 

Machinery is the most important 
factory product in the Badger State. 
Machinery from Wisconsin can be 
found in the mines of Chile, the for- 
ests of Norway, and on farm lands in 
every nation. 

Wisconsin turns out steam shovels, 
gasoline engines, and outboard motors. 
Its factories make every kind of paper 
—from napkins to grocery sacks. , 

Trading furs was one of Wisconsin’s 
early businesses. The state still pro- 
duces furs, and fisheries also earn 
money. Winter sports, fishing, and 
hunting attract thousands of visitors. 
—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE 
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Nine New Nations, excerpts from an 
editorial in The Washington Post. 


The African continent is taking 
giant steps toward freedom. During 
the last few weeks, some 45,000,000 
persons living in 9 nations will have 
achieved independence. The circum- 
stances vary from promising to worri- 
some. First in line the Mali 
Federation, an area as large as our 
South, comprising the former French 
colonies of Senegal and Sudan. The 
population of 7 to 9 million is pre- 
dominantly Moslem, the economy is 
relatively prosperous, and the govern- 
ment reasonably stable. From all ac- 
counts, the new federation will be a 
workable addition to the contingent 
of independent states. 

Similarly, the formerly French-ruled 
island of Madagascar (now called the 
Malagasy Republic) and the tiny West 

frican state of Gabon seem assured 
of a stable and solvent beginning as 
countries. With only 400,000 
citizens, Gabon has been blessed by 
its bounty of minerals and timber 
and can hope for a rising standard of 
living. 


was 


free 


Unhappily, the prospects are not so 
favorable for the remaining new na- 
tions. Chad, the Congo Republic, and 
the Central African Republic plan im- 
mediate federation on independence 
day. But union may mean only a pool- 
ing of problems in these French de- 
pendencies with about 5,000,000 resi- 
dents and a shortage of resources. 
British Somaliland and Somalia also 
plan to join forces—through the prob- 
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lems of federation are formidable in 
2 areas with different colonial tradi- 
tions, united mainly by language and 
poverty. 

As to the former Belgian Congo, 
the largest of the new countries, there 
is a likelihood of chaos after the grant- 
ing of freedom. Patrice Lumumba, a 
strong-willed nationalist, seems to 
have come out on top in the pre- 
independence struggle for power. But 
whether other Congo leaders will ac- 
cept Mr. Lumumba’s leadership, and 
how the country’s 100,000 Belgian 
settlers will fit in—all this remains to 
be seen. With a population of 20,000,- 
000 and a territory about as large as 
Western Europe, the Congo could be 
a great African power—or the scene 
of civil war. 


Algeria: New Test for de Gaulle, 
excerpts from an editorial in the 
Christian Science Monitor. 


Acceptance by Algerian rebel lead- 
ers of President de Gaulle’s latest 
offer for cease-fire talks has accom- 
plished “the difficult.” De Gaulle now 
finds himself required to achieve the 
“impossible”, and in less time. 

The bridge for the essential initial 
meetings between the effective frac- 
tion of Moslem opinion and the re- 
sponsible agents of France has been 
completed. The political framework in 
which to reconcile the French com- 
munity in Algeria, and its supporters 
in France, with a free choice by Al- 
gerian voters for that region’s future, 
still appears not to exist. 

De Gaulle now confronts the possi- 
bility that opponents of true self- 
determination may again try to seize 
power. There are signs that a com- 
bination of political action and direct 
action may try again to bring the 
downfall of the French Government. 

These elements include Army and 
settler factions in Algeria, unrepent- 
ant from the days of the Algiers bar- 
ricades. They include, in France, a 
former Premier and other rightists. 
They are reported as already shaping 
a “shadow cabinet” to function in the 
eventuality of de Gaulle’s failure to 
survive a test of his regime. 

The reaction of opponents of self- 
determination, as well as the response 
of the Algerian rebel leaders, should 
set at rest the question as to whether 
or not de Gaulle offered anything new 
on Algeria in his address to the 
French people late last week. He cer- 
tainly did go beyond the famous Sep- 
tember 16 pronouncement for self- 
determination. 


Who Should Be Educated? editorial 
in the New York Times. 


Higher education in the United 
States, costing more and more each 
year, attracting larger and larger 
numbers of students, is still not reach- 
ing all the young men and women it 
ought to reach and is being wasted on 
some who are getting no real benefit 
from it. This is a conclusion one has 
to draw from a report made public 
under the auspices of the College En- 
trance Examination Board. Dr. Sara- 
uel A. Stouffer of Harvard University 
describes the situation as “a sad in- 
dictment of American democracy.” 

The contributing educators found 
that color, race, economic position, and 
social background were factors in 
some admission policies; that colleges 
seek for athletic talent but not for aca- 
demic talent; that too many students 
of superior ability drop out of college; 
that creative students are sometimes 
passed over because they are handi- 
capped by an early, underprivileged 
environment; and that not enough is 
known about how to measure ability. 

Not everybody needs to go to col- 
lege. Dr. Donald S. Bridgman of the 
National Science Foundation thought 
the public should realize “that occupa- 
tions for which less formal education 
is needed are more satisfying to the 
interests of many individuals.” 

Turning the facts and figures 
around in one’s head, one may ap- 
proach the conclusion that the ques- 
tion is not whom we can permit to go 
to college, but whom we cannot afford 
to keep out of college. Higher edu- 
cation cannot be made available to 
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literally every young person in any 
early future, but it must be made 
available to every young person who 
is able to use it for the good of the 
community. 

In short, the processes of selection 
must be vastly improved. Intellect, 
character, the ability to influence other 
people in constructive ways—all these 
are important. Other criteria, includ- 
ing family income, ancestry, or the 
prospective student’s prowess in foot- 
ball, are, to put it mildly, of lesser 
importance. 


Foreign Aid Is a Vital Cold War 
Weapon, an editorial in the Kansas 
City Times. 


While communist shells were falling 
on Quemoy, the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a $200,000,000 cut 
in the military aid funds. At a criti- 
cal time for U. S. leadership in Asia 
and Africa, the House voted a total 
cut of $590,000,000 in the over-all 
foreign aid request. 

Most disturbing at the moment is 
the approach. To a large degree the 
arguments for the cuts were based on 
emotional resentment of foreign aid 
and the old reason of the congressman 
who is supposed to have said, “I don’t 
have any votes in Pakistan.” 

Very probably there is room for a 
legitimate difference of opinion on 
what the United States should spend. 
If the cuts were based on a thorough 
and objective study of needs, they 
would then come down to a simple 
difference of judgment between the 
House and the administration. 

However, a study made by the Ful- 
bright committee in the Senate came 
out with recommendations close to the 
administration request. We have heard 
of no firm basis for the cuts made by 
the House. 

Human resentment of foreign aid is 
perfectly understandable. People who 
pay crushing taxes cannot be happy 
over the spreading of their money 
across seemingly remote countries of 
Asia. Time and again they are re- 
minded of the fact that aid doesn’t 
buy friendship. Some of the countries 
aided by the United States stand aloof 
from the cold war as neutrals. We 
didn’t need the Japanese riots to re- 
mind us that large numbers of Asian 
people are hostile to the United States 
and easily influenced by the commu- 
nists. The public has been told about 


examples of bad judgment by the ad- 
ministrators of the program. 

Yet none of these reasons for re- 
sentment form a basis for cuts by 
Congress. The foreign aid program 
provides a large part of the United 
States weapons for the cold war. Part 
of it arms the soldiers of other coun- 
tries who face the hordes of China and 
North Korea. The South Korean army 
is largely supported by the United 
States. Nationalist China would have 
fallen long ago except for U. S. aid. 

The economic part of the program 
is intended to bolster the economies of 
the key countries of Asia and Africa. 
It would be foolish to assume that aid 
would win their friendship and that 
is not the purpose. But so far, foreign 
aid has been giving the more stable 
elements of these countries the power 
to resist the onslaught of world com- 
munism. 


Is It “Economic Aggression’? edi- 


torial from the Christian Science 


Monitor. 


For months the United States has 
taken verbal abuse from Premier 
Fidel Castro of Cuba. Its consumers 
have continued paying nearly twice 
the world price for over 3,000,000 tons 
of Cuban sugar under a quota estab- 
lished to help the neighbor republic. 
Meanwhile, Castro boasts of a trade 
deal in which Cuba sells sugar to 
the Soviet Union at less than the 
United States price and is paid for 
it partly in barter. 

Now Secretary of State Christian 
Herter recommends, not that the 
Cuban sugar quota be ended or re- 
duced, but that the President be given 
authority to modify it if that should 
prove desirable. This, protests Pre- 
mier Castro, is “economic aggression.” 
He threatens to carry out the land 
seizures that were already in the 
cards. 

So. If you have been buying vege- 
tables from a neighbor who seemed 
to need the money, and have loaned 
him your cultivator which is still in 
his pea-patch, but now would prefer 
to take some of your onions from a 
neighbor who at least does not point 
you out to the neighborhood children 
asa person to throw rocks at—better 
go slowly. You may be committing 
“economic aggression.” 

(This concludes the summer series 
of digests of editorial material.) 
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